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PHOTOGRAPHY EXHffilTION 
R, Clarke-Davis Photographs: In Between 
January 9-March 17, 1999 in gallery 105. Admission free. 

“In-between” places, photographed with a plastic camera. 

<8 

As digital photography begins to come of age, bringing astonishing technical precision to a 

process that had hitherto relied upon significant elements of trial-and-error experience and low- 
tech luck, some photographers have turned away from the ever-advancing technological race 
toward something simpler, something more humble. R. Clarke-Davis has chosen something 
made of plastic that costs less than ten dollars. In Between, on view at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art from January 9 to March 19, is an exhibition of twenty-five black-and-white prints he made 
with a toy camera. 

The idea behind using a “primitive” camera to make fine art photographs is that the 
aesthetic merit of an image need not have anything to do with the technical quality of the equip- 
ment used to make it. Indeed, while Clarke-Davis uses a variety of flea market cameras to make 
his images, he prints his photographs meticulously. Curator of Contemporary Art and Photogra- 
phy Tom Hinson, who organized the exhibition, explains: 

Clarke-Davis exploits the technical limitations of his plastic ‘shadow-fixing 
machine’ to redirect attention to the image itself, its symbolism, and the quality 
of the light that illuminates it. The technical shortcomings — soft focus, image 
distortions, flaring light — become creative tools. This show’s theme of the ‘in- 
between times’ in everyday life similarly puts the focus on the mundane rather 
than the momentous, suggesting that art can be made from the most modest of 
means. It is sometimes said that a true artist ought to be able to make art about 
any subject, using any equipment, and any materials. Here’s a demonstration of 
that principle in action. 


Clarke-Davis began photographing in the early 1970s as a self-described “detail freak” 
whose youthful ideal was the sharp, micro-fine grain of an 8 x 10 view camera. His subsequent 
adoption of toy cameras was something of a backlash against the expense and complexity (and 
implicit technological snobbishness) of large-format photography. He has since used a number of 
inexpensive cameras; most of the works in this exhibition were made with a black-and-blue toy 
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called a Diana. Beginning in the early 1960s, the Diana camera Avas made by the Great Wall Plastic Factory 
of Kowloon, Hong Kong. In the United States, it was sold by the gross (twelve dozen) and cost one to three 
dollars per camera. Among the distinguishing features of the Diana are its plastic lens, which provides a 
somewhat fuzzy image at the center of the frame and a darker and progressively more fuzzy image toward 
the edges; an extreme camera-to-camera variability in the non-adjustable shutter speed; three aperture 
settings (sunny, cloudy, and dull) and three focusing zones (close, medium, and far); and numerous light 
leaks that prompt many users to wrap the camera in opaque black electrical tape each time the film is loaded. 
The resulting images have a distinctive appearance that might be described as expressionistic, with high 
contrast and an imprecisely glaring quality of light. Thanks to these eccentricities, the camera has earned a 
small but devoted following among fine art photographers. Clarke-Davis thrives on the challenge of working 
with the Diana: 

The exposure is the equivalent to a stopped watch which is correct only twice a day. I don’t 
find the camera liberating at all. Just the opposite. Because it isn’t automatic I am constantly 
aware of the lighting and am trying to push those boundaries. I find that making me concen- 
trate on light has me seeing peripheral things also, like gesture. The Diana deals with the 
“hint,” the “implication.” 

Clarke-Davis found the camera’s peculiar charms were particularly well suited to “documenting” the 
“in between” times and places he experiences during the day, the non-events and non-places. “I see them as 
misguided narratives,” he says. R. Clarke-Davis works at the Art Institute of Chicago and lives in Wisconsin. 
His photographs have been published in many magazines and journals including Camera Obscura, Pinhole 
Journal, New Photographies, and Photo Metro. This exhibition is the first time his work has been exhibited 
in Cleveland. 
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